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out the pale of his responsibility, and their means 
of subsistence must be precarious indeed. Idle- 
ness begets want, and want leads to crime. 

Such appear to be the sentiments of all the 
intelligent creoles* with whom I conversed on 
this subject. A vast number of them gladly 
give up their slaves for the compensation offered 
them by the British government, because they 
know that they themselves will be the pecuniary 
gainers; and many of them rejoice in emancipa- 
tion upon principle, their feelings being as re- 
pugnant to slavery as our own. But they very 
rationally believe that the welfare of all parties 
would have been enhanced had the liberation 
been gradual, embracing, in the first place, all 
children born after a certain date, and then 
prospectively emancipating certain classes or 
ages at stated periods, giving them at the same 
time, as far as circumstances will allow, the be- 
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you suffer with pulmonary disease, or are rheu- 
matic, or dyspeptic, pass a winter in Santa Cruz. 
Do not arrive there before the middle of Decem- 
ber, nor stay Jater than the middle of April. 
When you arrive ask for the boarding-house of 
Mrs. Boyle, where are congregated all the com- 
forts of the tropics. At eight in the morning 
you have a delightful breakfast; at noon a lun- 
cheon of fruits; at four a good dinner, and in the 
evening a cup of thé best coffee in the West In- 
dies. And then your hostess is a lady, a New 
York lady;—graceful, intelligent and agreeable. 
Don’t expose yourself to the heat of the sun ; 
abjure spirituous liquors and tobacco altogether. 
The water is good; but you may drink malt 
liquors, and French wines, such as claret, sau- 
terne, and hock. If you wish to derive benefit 
from the climate, remember how much will be 





THE WEST INDIES. 
To the Editor of the Journal of Belles Lettres. 


LETTER VIII. 

? Santa Cruz, April 4, 1834. 

O slavery, thou moral upas! how long will 
thy Lethal foliage continue to overshadow and 
darken these islands of the sun! When thy 
branches are lopped on one side, they forthwith 
spring up on the other; and if humanity would 
lay the axe at thy root, she shrinks back ap- 
palled at the leviathan growth of three eenturies. 
But the axe has been laid at the root of the 
tree, and on the Ist of August of the present 
year slavery will no longer exist in the British 













islands. 
nevolence. 
and civilisation over household despotism. 

Yet any man who is acquainted with the ne- 


gro constitution within the tropics, may reason- 
| fear the consequences of this simultaneous 
and unconditional liberation of an entire people, 


uneducated, and debased by habitual servitude. 
The idle and the dissolute form the chief curse 
of every community, and they abound most 
among uncultivated minds. ‘Those persons are 
extremely unreasonable who expect the negroes 
forthwith to put on industrious habits, to lead 


virtuous lives, and to conform to the usages of] for ever. 


civilised society. ‘I'he negro, within the tropics, 
is indolent by nature; Providence has made him 
so—nor will he work in the fields as heretofore, 
under a meridian sun, for any compensation the 
planter can afford to give him. THe was never 
designed for Jong-continued and laborious exer- 
tion, nor have we any more right to expect it 
than to exact it. That the crops will fall far 
short of what they have hitherto been there can 
be no doubt: and if the English islands yield half 
crops, all reasonable expectation will be realised. 
Some will say that the deficiency will mainly af- 
fect the planter; but it must be recollected that 
the planter owns the soil, and if he is impover- 
ished the negro will largely share the calamity. 
Again, if a planter bas to hire a certain num- 
ber of negroes to get in his crop, he will of 
course seek out the most athletic among them. 
The lame, the blind, the sick, the old, the in- 
fantile, whom he is now compelled to maintain, 
will, in the new order of things, be placed with- 


I have called it an act of gigantic be- 
It is the triumph of Christianity 


nefit of education. 
‘The people ef France seem disposed to follow 
England in this act, yet they wisely wait to see 
what effects the experiment will produce in the 
British colonies. ‘The Danes appear also to be 
prepared for the emancipation of their slaves at 
no distant period; but | am almost certain that 
the Spaniards will never join the coalition. Their 
prejudices in favour of slavery are deep-rooted, 
and seemingly unchangeable. I verily believe 
that any attempt on the part of Spain to enforce 
such a decree on her colonies would drive the 
latter into open rebellion, and sever their union 
If slavery is ever abolished in Cuba 
it will be by purchase or by force. Who will 
pay the money, or who attempt the coercion? 
Emancipation in the British islands will proba- 
bly be a commercial advantage to the slave- 
holding colonies, because the short crops of the 
former will increase the value of produce in the 
latter, 
It is obvious that a comment on each of the 
above propositions would fill a book, nor have | 
time or disposition to enter into the field of ar- 
gument. If any man supposes the writer of 
these remarks to be in any degree in favour of 
slavery, he is greatly mistaken: I was always 
strenuously opposed to it, and since my visit to 
the West Indies I abhor it. Yet in administer- 
ing justice there is no reason why we should 
overlook moderation and prudence. 
Once for all, let us change the subject. 
Reader, if you are in bad health, especially if 
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owing to yourself; in fact, “ let your moderation 
appear in all things;”’ and let me tell you that in 
these sunny islands your greatest danger will 
arise from the hospitality of the inhabitants. 
Yours, &c. 


—— 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Doctor, &c. Vols. 1. and If. London: 
Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green & 
Longinan. 1834. 


We have heretofore remarked that this is 4 
very extraordinary book, being, as it is, the pro- 
duction, of a man of marked genius, who has 
chosen, in mere wantonness, to fill a portion 
with loose disquisitions, apparently to empty an 
overflowing port folio of its scraps, and to pro- 
voke the reader into an admiration of the. bet- 
ter chapters by the force of the coutrast which 
others present; for it is literally true, as the Lon- 
don Quarterly Review observes, that a consider- 
able proportion of the book might have been 
written within the precincts of Bedlam. In the 
second volume the author has enforced the max- 
im, that in the world of literature there is food 
for all palates, be they ever so various—solid 
and substantial fare for those of healthy and 
wholesome digestions—light and nutritive for 
the weak or idle, and stimulative for the 
languid; all these viands he has set before us, 
endeavouring in his single effort to combine the 
requisites of a city dinner, and afford the de- 
sideratum which the whole range of literature 
esonts, where a man need never be at a loss 





* White persons born in the Wost Indigs. 


or matter suitable to his inclination or constitu- 


tion, and he may vary it as often as he pleases, 
according to the mood in which he finds himself, 
with the happy consciousness, that let him con- 
sume as much as he will, he can never exhaust 
the common stock. 


“Ago cannot witber it, nor custom stale 
Its infinite variety.” 
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author who gives utterance to the promptings of] seen no fewer than four new emperors. Ho of Russia, 


the heart, who mingles human feelings with all 
his knowledge, that lays fast hold of our affection, 
and whom, above all, we love and vencrate. 

But what, the reader may ask, has this to do 
with the ** Doctor, &c.”” We answer, much, 
for the author has used neither square, compass, 
or plummet, and bas not even mixed his mortar, 


Of those books to which we have recourse for; but has worked away, despising all the rules of 


pleasure or recreation, commend us to a gossip- 
ing one, a collection of choice morceauz and 
short dissertations, in which an author gives us 
the cream of a diversity of subjects, without 
calling upon us for a rigid attention or nice ex- 
amination of his arguments. A kind of reading 
which resembles the very best conversation, but 
which is at the same time more elegantly dressed 
up or more elegantly turned. When, for instance, 
we have been wading through a ponderous or 
tedious volume, for the purposes of analysis, or 
for the sake of a few good extracts, we return 
with a keen relish to a literary gossip with an 
author of this kind, whom we can take up with 
the certainty of being amused—the smooth cur- 
rent of whose thoughts we can follow without 
effort or constraint, and to whose guidance we 
abandon ourselves with a desultory, but luxu- 
rious, indifference; and whom, when we have 
read so much as to our humour or idleness 
seemeth good, we can lay down without a sense 
of weariness, or a feeling of dissatisfaction. 
And then, if his disquisitions be short, as in the 
case of the * Doctor, &c.”’ and have no sequel 
or dependence upon each other, we can select 
from the bundle, as we are about to do for the 
amusement of our guests, such as in length or 
quality ‘may suit our fancy. ‘Truly this may be 
an idle, but it is a pleasam mode of reading, and 
that is sufficient to recommend it. Indeed, we 
do not see why it should not be generally car- 
ried even farther than for the mere purposes 
of amusement. It is, without doubt, much bet- 
ter to pursue an agreeable road to the temple of 
knowledge, than to pick out the most rugged 
and uninviting path. ‘The latter course, it is 
true, calls upon us fora greater sacrifice of ease 
and comfort—it requires more resolution and 
pains-taking, and we ourselves should have no 
objection to it, where it is inaccessible by any 
other means. But to select this briery path in 
preference to one more easy and agreeable, vo- 
luntarily to lacerate ourselves with the thorns 
which stick in the way, is, we cannot help think- 
ing, a labour of supererogation—an infliction of 
penance for its own sake; the effect of which can 
only be to discourage and disgust. And one 
would think there are pleasures few enough 
sprinkled in this pilgrimage of three score years 
and ten, to induce us not inquisitively to make 
**that little less.” 

Nor can such a mode of study be called vain 
and unproductive, for the richest fruit grows on 
the sunny aspect of the hill, where nature has 
been busiest in scattering her May-flowers and 
ornaments of a gay season. ‘The countenance 
of wisdom is not naturally harsh, and crabbed, 
and repulsive; if it be wrinkled, it is not with 
care and ill-temper, but with the lines of deep 
thought. ‘ tier ways are ways of pleasantness,” 
and her smile is as genial and refreshing as that 
of a young beauty, and equally invites us to be 
joyous and glad. 

We feel no sympathy with those authors who 
would do every thing by the square and compass, 
who would rudely snap the springs of feeling, 
and torture us into wisdom and virtue. It is the 


the Luilder; he sometimes erects a section of|behind hand with the age. 


his wall, places in it a noble window well glazed 
and painted, but omitting the shutter, proceeds 
immediately to place beside it a crooked mean- 
dering Chinese party-coloured pagoda, with 
bells, it is true, of silver melody, but chiming 
with most uncouth gongs and harsher trumpets, 
which * no one but a reviewer would ever wish 
again to look upon.’ It is our task to give a 
peep at it through our magic lantern, where 
the slides conceal most of the deformities, but 
exhibit in relief the beauties of the landscape. 

We must here premise that all these two first 
volumes lead to nothing; the story progresses 
very little, and may, from present appearances, 
oceupy a dozen more volumes. ‘The work com- 
mences with * Chapter VII. A, I." (A. 1. being 
anteinitial) and goes onwards (backwards!) to 
“Chapter I. A. 1.” All this may be termed a 
crazy portion, including 


“CHAPTER IV, A, I. 


* A Conversation al the Breakfast Table. 


“T went down to breakfast as usual overflowing with 
joyous thoughts, For mirth and for music the p ters 
is but a type of me. I warbled a few wood notes wild, 
and then full of the unborn work, addressed inyself to 
my wife's eldest sister, and asked if she would permit 
me to dedicate the book to her, * What book ?’ she re- 
plied, 
Doncaster, and his horse Nobs.’ She answered, * No, 
indeed ! | will have no such nonsense dedicated to me!’ 
—and with that she drew up her upper lip, and the 
lower region of the nose, [turned to my wife’ young- 
est sister: ‘Shall I have the pleasure of dedicating it 
to you?’ She raised her eyes, inclined hor head for- 
wards with a smile of negation, and begged leave to 
decline the honour. *Commandante,’ said I, to my 
wife and commandress, ‘shall I dedicate it then to 
you?’ My Commandante made answer, ‘not unless 
you have something better to dedicate.’ 

“*So, ladies!’ said 1, ‘the stone which the builders 
rejected,’—and then looking at my wife’s youngest sister 
— Oh, it will be such a book!’ The manner and the 
tone were so much in earnest that they arrested the 
bread and butter on the way to her mouth; and she 
exclaimed, with her eyes full of wonder and incredulity 
at the same time, ‘Why you never can be serious?’ 
‘Not serious!’ said 1; ‘why E have done nothing but 
think of it and dream of it the whole night.’ ‘Ile told 
me so,’ rejoined my commandante, ‘the first thing in 
the morning.’ *Ah, Stupey!’ cried my wife’s eldest 
sister, accompanying the compliment with a protrusion 
of the head, and an extension of the lips, which dis- 
closed not only the whole remaining row of teeth, but 
the chasms that had been made in it by the tooth- 
drawer ; hiatus valde lacrymabites. 

“Two volumes,’ said |, * and this in the title-page ! 
So taking out my pencil, I drew upon the back of a 
letter the mysterious monogram, erudite in its appear- 
ance as the digamma of Mr. A. F. Valpy. 

“Tt past from hand to hand. ‘ Why he is not in earn- 
est?’ said my wife’s youngest sister. ‘He never can 
be,’ replied my wife, And yet beginning to think that 
peradventure [ was, she looked at me with a quick 
turn of the eye—‘a pretty subject indeed fur you to 
employ your time upon! You—vema whehaha yohu 
almad otenba twandri athancod!’ 1 have thought pro- 
per to translate this part of my Commandante’s speech 
into the Garamna tongue.” 


The close of Chapter II. A. I., we must quote 
for the sake of the dedication, which defies our 
powers of divination. 


“ This is an imperial age, in which to say nothing of 





M. Ingelby, the 


who did not think the old title of Peter the Great good 
enough for him: he of France, for whom any name but 
that of tyrant or murderer is too good; he of Austria, 
who took up one imperial appellation to cover over the 
humiliating manner in which he laid another down; 
and he of Hayti, who if he be wise will order all public 
business to be carried on in the Talkee-talkee-tongue, 
and make it high treason for any person to speak or 
write French in his dominions, We also must dub our 
old parliament imperial forsooth! that we may not be 
Then we have Imperial 
Dining Tables! Imperial Oil for nourishing the bair! 
Imperial Liquid for Boot Tops! Yea, and, by all the 
Cwsars deified and damnified, Imperial Blacking! For 
my part I love to go with the stream, so I will have an 
Imperial Dedication. 
“ Behold it, reader. Therein is mystery. 


To 
The Bhow Begun 
RHEDORA 
NPABARMA.” 


We have now come to the Preface, from 
which we quote as follows: — 


“Oh for a quill plucked from a seraph's wing! 
“ Youna. 

“So the poet exclaimed; and his exclamation may 
be quoted as one example more of the vanity of haman 
wishes; for in order to get a seraph’s quill it would be 
necessary, according to Mrs, Glasse’s excellent item in 
her directions for roasting a hare, to begin by catching 
aseraph. A quill from a seraph’s wing is, I confess, 
above my ambition; but one from a peacock’s tail was 
within my reach; and be it known unto all people, na- 
tions and languages, that with a peacock’s quill this 
preface hath been penned—literally—truly, and bona- 
Jidely speaking. And this is to write, as the learned old 
Pasquier says, pavonesquement, which in Latin minted 
for the nonce may be rendered pavonicé, and in English 
peacockically or peacockishly, whichever the reader 


‘The History,’ said 1, ‘ot’ Dr. Daniel Dove of} ™*Y like best. That such a pen has verily and indeed 


been used upon this occasion | affirm, 

“ But thou, O gentle reader, who in the exercise of 
thy sound judgment and natural benignity wilt praise 
this preface, thou mayest with perfect propriety bestow 
the richest epithets upon the pen wherewith its immor- 
tal words were first clothed in material forms, Beauti- 
ful, elegant, fine, splondid, fanciful, will be tu the very 
letter of truth ; vorsatile it is as the wildest wit; flexible 
as the most monkey-like talent; and shouldst thou call 
it tender, I will whisper in thine ear—that it is only too 
soft. Yet softness may be suitable; for of my numerous 
readers one half will probably be soft by sex, and of the 
other half'a very considerable proportion soft by nature. 
Soft therefore be the pen and soft the strain. 

* They who are versed in the doctrines of sympathies 
and the arcana of correspondences as revealed to the 
Swedish Emanuel, will doubtless admire the instinct or 
inspiration which directed my choice to the pavonian 
pen. The example should be followed by all consumers 
of ink and quill. Then would the lover borrow a feather 
from the turtle dove. The lawyer would have a large 
assortment of kite, hawk, buzzard and vulture: his 
cliewts may use pigeon or gull. Poets according to 











their varieties. Mr, ——, the tons tit. Mr. , the 
water-wagtail. Mr. ——, the crow. Mr. , the 
mocking-bird. Mr. » the magpie. Mr. , the 





sky-lark. Mr. » the eagle. Mr. 
Lord , the black swan. Critics, some the owl, 
others the butcher-bird. Your challenger must indite 
with one from the wing of a game cock: he who takes 
advantage of a privileged situation to offer the wrong 
and shrink from the atonement, wil! find a white fea- 
ther. Your dealers in public and private scandal, 
whether Jacobins or Anti-Jacobins, the pimps and pan- 
ders of a profligate press, should use none but duck 
feathers, and those of the dirtiest that can be found in 
the purlieus of Pimlico or St. George’s Fields. But for 
the editor of the Edinburgh Review, whether he dic- 
tates in morals or in taste, or displays his peculiar ta- 
lent in political prophecy, he must continue to use 
goose quills. Stick to the goose, Mr. Jeffrey, while you 
live, stick to the goose !” 


The annexed is the whole of the 
“INITIAL CHAPTER. 
“They whe remember the year 1800, will remember 








, the swan. 








mperor of the Conjurors, we have|also the great controversy whether it was the beginning 
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of a century, or the end of ono; a controversy in which style, 1723,nine minutes and three seconds after three 
all the magazires, all newspapers, and all persons took | in the afternoon, 


art, Now as it has been deemed expedient to divide 


“ Daniel, the father, was one of a raco of men who 


this work, or to speak more emphatically this Opus, or} unhappily are now almost extinct. Ho lived upon an 


more or still this Ergon, into Chapters Ante-| estate of six and twent 


Initivl and Post- 


acres which his fathers had 


nitial, a dispute of the same nature | possessed before hin, all Doves and Daniels, in unin- 


might arise among the commentators in after ages, if|terrupted succesgion from time immemorial, further 


especial care wore not now taken to mark distinctly the than registers or title decds could ascend. 


The little 


beginning. This therefore is the Initial Chapter, neither | church called Chapel le Dale, stands about a bow shot 
Ante nor Post, but standing between both; the point| from the family house. There they had all been carried 
of initiation, the goal of the Antes, the starting place of| to the font; there they had each led his bride to the 
the Poste; the mark at which the former end their ca.| altar; and thither they had, cach in his turn, been borne 
reer, and from whence the latter take their departure.” | upon the shoulders of their friends and neighbours, 


In the course of two more short chapters it 
is repeated that the book relates to Dr. Dove} yard consisted of their remains. 


Earth to earth they had been consigned there for so 
many generations, that half of the soil of the churcb- 
A hermit who might 


and his horse Nobs, &c.; and the author enters| Wish his grave to be as quict as his cell, could imagine 
‘nto a mock heroic sbenkell about the order! of |"° fitter resting place. On three sides there was an ir- 
i : 


his mode of writing,.and thereon hangs this im- 


portant matter, 


, : . ; : 1 fi Wethercote cave. 
“ Order is the sanity of the mind, the health of the terrancous channel from Wetherco 


body, the peace of the city, the security of the state. 
As the beains to a house, as the bones to the microcosm 
of man, so is order to all things. Abstract it from a 
dictionary, and thou mayest imagine the inextricable 
confusion which would ensue. Reject it from the al- 
phabet, and Zerah Colburne himhelf could not go 
through the chriseross row. [low then should | do 
without it in this history? 
“A quaker, by name Benjamin Lay (who was a little 
cracked in the head thuugh sound at heart) took one of 


regular low stone wall, rather to mark the limits of the 
sacred ground, than to inclose it; on the fourth it was 
bounded by the brook whose waters proceed by a sub- 
Two or 
three alders and rowan trees hung over the brook, aud 
shed their leaves and sceds into the stream, Some 
bushy hazels grew at intervals along the lines of the 
wall; and a few ash trees, as the winds had sown them. 
To the east and west some fields adjvined it, in that 
state of half cultivation which gives a human character 
to solitude: to the south, on the other side the brook, 
the common With its limestone rocks peering every 
where above ground, extended to the foot of Ingle. 
borough. A croggy hill, feathered with birch, sheltered 


his compositions once to Benjamin Franklin that it it from the north, 


might be printed and published. Franklin having 
looked over the manuscript, obxerved that it was de- 
ficient in arrangement; it is no matter, replied the au- 
thor, print any part thou pleasest first. Many are the 


“The turf was as soft and fine as that of the ad- 
joining hills; it was seldom broken, so scanty was the 
population to which it was appropriated; scarcely a 
thistle or a nettle deformed it, and the few tomb-stones 


; which had been placed thore were now themselves half 
speeches, and the sermons, and the treatises, and the buried. The shesp came over the wall when they listed, 
pvems, and the volumes which are like Benjamin Lay's 


book; the head might serve for the tail, and the tail for 


and sometimes took shelter in the porch from the storm. 


the body, and the body for the head—cither end for the Their voices, and the cry wf the kito wheeling above, 


middle, and the middle for cither end;—nay if you 


were the only sounds which were heard there, except 


lei when the single bell which hang in its niche over the 
could turn them inside out like a polypus, or a glove, 8 Hw 


they would be no worse for the operation. 


entrance tinkled for service on the Sabbath day, or with 


a slower tongue gave notice that one of the children of 
“ When the excellent Hooker was on his death-bed, lets = 
he expressed his joy at the prospect of entering a world the soil was returning to tho earth from which he 


of order.” 


he) 


‘““ Who was the Doctor’? 
thus answered:— 


“An old woman in a village in the west of Eng- 
land was told one day that the King of Prussia was 


sprung. 
* The house of the Doves was to the east of the 


is then egked, and) church, under the same hill, and with the same brook 


in front; and the intervening fields belonged to the 
family, It was a low house, having before it a little 
garden of that size and character which showed that 
the inhabitants could afford to bestow a thought upon 


dead, such a report having arrived when the great} something more than mere bodily wants. You entered 


Frederick was in the noon-day of his glory, Old 
Mary lifted up her great slow eyes at the news, and pawns. 
fixing them in the fulness of* vacancy upon her in- 


formant, replied, ‘Isa! is a! 
Well, well! The King of Prussia! 
for a notable sermon upon ainbition. * Who’s he’ may 
now be asked of men greater as soldiers in their day 


than Frederick or Wellington; greater as discoverers 
than Sir Isaac, or Sir Humphrey, Who built the pyra- 
Vunitas Vanilatum! 


mids? Who ate the first oyster? 
Omnia Vanitas.” 


Again, 
“ Who was the Doctor? 
“Ob that thou hadst knowa him, reader! 


between two yew trees clipped to the fashion of two 
There were hollyhocks and sun-flowers dis. 
playing themselves above the wall; roses and sweet 


The Lord ha’ marcy !} peas under the windows, and the everlasting pea climb. 
And who's he ?’| ing the porch. 
The * Who’s he’ of this old woman might serve as text} letters. 


Over the door was a stone with these 


D 
D+M 
A.D. 
1608. 

“The A was in the Saxon character. The rest of 
the garden lay behind the house, partly on the slope of 
the hill. It had a hedge of gooseberry bushes, a few 
apple-trees, pot-herbs in abundance, onions, cubbages, 


Then|tarnips and carrots; potatoes had hardly yet found 


should I have answered the question—if orally, by an their way into these remote parts: and in a sheltered 
emphasis upon the article—the Doctor; or if written in| 8P¢ under the crag, open to the south, were six bee- 
words, THE DOCTOR—thus giving the word that hives which made the family perfectly independent of 


capital designation tu which, as the head of his pro- West India produce. 


fession within his own crbit, he was so justly cntitled 


Tea was in those days as little 
known ag potatoes, and for all other things honey sup- 


. 


But I am not writing to those only who knew him, nor| Plied the place of sugar. 


merely to the inhabitants of the West Riding, nur to 


“ The house consisted of seven rooms, the dairy and 


the present generation alone ;—No! to all Yorkshire— cellar included, which were both upon the ground floor. 
all England; all the British empire; all the countries vg Me enterec oo ao hae oes on the — ae 
wherein the English tongue is, or shall be, spoken or} ® ‘208€ Open chimneys which allords more comfort in 


understood; yea, to all places, and all times to come. 
“Who was the Doctor? 


“The Doetcr was Doctor Daniel Dove. 
* oe * * e * -_ 


“CHAPTER IV. P. I. 


a winter’s evening than the finest register stove; in 
front of the chimney stood a wooden bee-hive chair, 
aud on each side was a long oak seat with a back to it, 
the seats serving as chests in which the outen bread 
was kept. They were of the darkest brown, and well 
polished by constaut use. On the back of each were 


the same initials as those over the door, with the date 
“Birth and Parentage of Dr. Dove, with the Description| \6\9, * t } the chest in th 
of a Yeoman’s House in the West Riding of Yorkshire at Rage Sag Pp Ae ggrentieny -tmogy sierdg: bye 


a hundred years ago. 


* Daniel, the son of Daniel Dove and of Dinah his 
wife, was born near Ingicton in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, on Monday, the twenty-second of April, old 


kitchen. which held the house-linen, bore the same 
date. The chimney was well hung with bacon, the 
reck which covered half the ceiling bore equal marks of, 
plenty; mutton hams were suspended from other parts 


the adjoining dairy, which the turf fire, though per- 
petual as that of the magi, or of the vestal virgins, did 
not overpower. A few powter dishes were ranged 
cbove the trenchers, opposite the door on a conspicuous 
shelf. The other treasures of the family were in an 
open triangular cupboard, fixed in one of the corners of 
the best kitchen, half way from the fluor, and touching 
the ceiling. They consisted of a silver saucepan, a silver 
goblet, and four apostle spoons. Here also King 
Charles’s Golden Rules were pasted against the wall, 
and a large print of Daniel in the lion’s den. The !ions 
were bedaubed with yellow, and the prophet was be- 
daubed with blue, with a red patch upon each of his 
cheeks: if he had been like his picturo he might have 
frightened the lions; but happily there were no ‘judges’ 
in the family, and ithad been bought for its name’s sake. 
The other print which ornamented the roum had been 
purchased from a like feeling, though the cause was not 
so immediately apparent. It represented a ship in full 
sail, with Joseph and the Virgin Mary, and the infant 
on board, and a dove flying behind as if to fill the sails 
with the motion of its wings. Six black chairs were 
ranged along the wall, where they were seldom dis- 
turbed from their array. They had been purchased by 
Daniel the grandfather upon his marriage, and were 
the most costly purchase that had ever been made in 
the family; for the goblet was a legacy. The backs 
were higher than the head of the tallest nan when 
seated ; the seats flat and shallow, set in a round frame, 
unaccommodating in their material, and more unaccom- 
modating in shape; the backs also were of wood rising 
straight up, and ornamented with balls, and lozenges, 
and embossments; and the logs and cross bars were 
adorned in the same taste, Over the chimney wore 
two peacocks’ feathers, sone of the dry silky pods of 
the honesty flower, and one of those large ‘ sinuous 
shells’ so finely thus described by Landor: 
“Of pearly hue 

Within, and they that lustre have imbibed 

In the sun’s palace porch; where, when unyoked, 

His chariot whee! stands midway in the wave, 

Shake one, and it awakens; then apply 

Its polished lips to your attentive ear, 

And it remembers its august abodes, 

And inurmurs as the ocean murmurs there. 

* There was also a head of Indian corn there, and @ 
back scratcher, of which tho hand was ivory and the 
handle black. This had been a present of Daniel the 
grandfather to his wife. ‘The three apartments above 
served equally for store-rooms and bed-chambers, 
William Dove, the broticr, slept in one, and Agatha, 
the maid, or Haggy, as sho was called, in another.” 


This is a beautiful picture, and we may infer 
that the writer's object is to bring back his 
countrymen to a love of rural life, if object he 
hath. We must here close for to-day, promising 
our readers entertaining matter next week. 


Letters of John Randolph to a Young Relative ; 
embracing a series of years from Karly Youth 
to Mature Manhood. 1 vol., 18mo. Philadel- 
phia: Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 1834. Third 
notice. 


We ought perhaps to have mentioned before, 
that these letters are not all so curious as those 
portions quoted, and on which we seta particular 
value. ‘here are many exclusively devoted to 
topics in which the public can take little interest, 
and yet they serve tu prove the habits of the 
man, and the authenticity of the series; of the 
latter, however, not a doubt can be entertained, 
and many will probably wish some of the matter 
had been expunged. We can do little more to- 
day than keep up the chain of connection for 
future opportunity, and quote almost at random 
other characteristic parts of the work. The first 
is to the nephew while still a school boy. 


“Tam about to leave you once more, my dear boys, 
with sensations of regret that F know not how to de- 
scribe. You, however, I trust, will diminish that which 
I now feel, and assuage many more that may be in store 
for me, by an adlierence to that propriety of conduct 
which I have so often delighted to observe in you. Cher- 

















of the ceiling; and there was an odour of cheese from 


, 


ish, I beseech you, mutual love and kindness. Let no 











She Pourwal of Belles Hettres. 








childisl: and unseemly bickering distuib your peace, and 
that of my sister. There is one pvint on which I fear 
fur you both—want of exertion in the prosecution of 
your studies. Upon vigorous and steady application, 
all hopes of your future advancement depend. Your 
hours of study must be fixed, and not broken in upon 
by others, or wasted in lassitude and indolence. Read 
Lord Chatham’s Letters again. Think that I speak to 
you in his vrords—accustom yourselves to act, as if in 
the presence of some friend, whose approbation you 
are solicitous to gain and preserve. You are, indeed, 
never out of the view of a superintending Providence, 
by whom all your actions are scanned. Keep this 
eternal truth always in mind. Do right, and you can- 
not fail to be as son as our defective nature will 
permit the sons of men tv be. Be true to yourselves 
and to each other, and, in the course of your journey 
through life, you will find more aid and comfort in the 
friendship formed in your boyish days, than wealth 
and grandeur can afford. God bless you both—you 
shall hear from me soon when my mind is more at 
rest. Your fond uncle. 


° * “4 * I hope Louisa does not neglect 


to sun my clothes, &<.; particularly the pad uf my new 
saddle. Charge her to take care that they are not ex- 
posed to rain or dew. 

“ God bless you, my son. Continue to write to me; 
and be a liltte more copious on the subject of your stu- 
dies and occupations. Even your sports have an in- 
terest forme. Farewell! 

“Your friend and kinsman, 
* Joun Ranpo.ru. 

“Have you any tidings of my dirk? 


. * * “1 know nothing that I am so 


anxious you should acquire, <s the faculty of saying no. 
You must calculate on unreasonable requests being 
preterred to you every day of your life, and must en- 
deavour to deny with as much facility as you acquiesce. 
Thus, when that worthless fellow, Farmer, brought 
Hyperion to Bizarre, and asked you to give a receipt 
for him, you ought to have seid—‘I did not deliver the 
horse to you, sir, and therefore cannot receive him back, 
You iad better carry him to the place aud person where 
and from whom you got him. At any rate, it is no 
part of my duty to give you a receipt for him, and I 
cannot put my name to an important paper merely 
because you ask it.’ Rely upon it, my dear fellow, 
there never will be wanting persons to ask your signa- 
ture, provided it can be had fur asking. It is a dan- 
gerous thing to put one’s name to paper; even to wit- 
ness an instrument of writing may compel you to go, 
or subject you to be dragged from Machias to St. Mary’s. 
If you had refused Farmer a receipt, he must have 
brought the horse here, at his own risk and charge, and 
it would have appeared that he was diseased; and | 
have no doubt became so in consequence of abuse. 


* ad ad “Can you procure me some extra 
long and fine and thick home-manufactured woollen 
stockings? They should be, af least, three inches longer 
than the ordinary sized men’s stockings, and of the 
finest wool. The market is a good place to buy them, 
and is a curiosity that you should examine, Direct to 
Charlotte, C, i, ‘Roanoke, near Charlotto, C. H., 
Virginia. 

* * * “Tho rain prevented my setting 
out for Bizarro this morning. Beverley and his wife 
desire to be remombered kindly to you, as Ido to my 
old friend ‘Tom, She is a good creature as ever breath. 
ed; knows nothing of mogrime, hartshorn, spirits of 
lavender, laudanum, nor fils, By the way, I mean to 
take out a patent for curing the last: although they be 
the ‘trae, genuine convulsion fits, to be had only of the 
maker,’ 

° * Your sixter was woll on Satur. 
day, the 15th, Havo you read * Maneuvering?” Why 
buy éwo copies of Mitford? If you buy what you have 
no uso for, you always pay dearly, be the price what it 
may, Do not attend auctions: they are bad schools, 
and worthless commodities are palmed off upon the 
unwary. Go, with Dr, Johnson, to a ‘stately shop.’ 
Cannnot Inskeep & Bradford furnish me with the re. 
maining numbers of the Edinburgh Review, bound? 

“Sunday, Roanoke, July 7, 1811, 

* My Dear Tugoporr,—Your truly welcome lotter 
arrived just as I was sitting down to dinner, | know 
not when I have experienced more heartfelt pleasure 
than the perusal of it afforded me, The expression of 
your grateful affection is the most acceptable offering 
that could have been preseuted to my heart; nor would 
I exchange it, my son, for the applause of the million. 
Bo assured, my dear boy, that | find in your friendship, 


anc in your worth, ainple compensation for the services 
that I may have had it in my power to render you. 
Like yourself, ‘I have always considered them as a 
matter of course, because I have thought of you as of 
a’ son. Let me entreat you, therefore, not to purchase 
at too dear a price, fo us both, the acquisition of profes- 
vional knowledge. How I wish you were with me; or 
that you had one of my numerous idle horses to cxer- 
cise upon. This spot is, I believe, very healthy, and the 
water remarkably fine and plentiful: our well having 
returned to its allegiance. I find myself better here 
than any where else. I returned yesterday from an 
excursion to Halifax, where the 4th of July was cele- 
brated without éoas/s, and no man got ‘ patriotically 
drank,’ like the upholsterer in the play, ‘for the good 
of his country.’ ” 

Our next extracts will embrace the later parts 
of the correspaggence, and exhibit the author 
when writing to his relative without constraint. 


A Brief View of the Constitution of the United 
States, addressed to the Law Academy of 
Philadelphia. By Peter S. Du Pouceau, 
LL.D., Provost of the Academy. 


This little book deserves attention from the 
name of the author and the importance of the 
subject. A knowledge of the constitution is 
what every man ought to possess, and what, con- 
sidering how much men argue and dispute about 
its provisions, very few do possess. It is singu- 
lar indeed to observe how ignorant are the loud- 
est and most violent declaimers on the subject, 
and wonderful to perceive that by nothing are 
they so much puzzled as by a direct appeal to the 
instrument itself. ‘This volume is very small in 
bulk and terse in style. The provisions of the 
constitution are stated clearly, and connected 
with such observations as are calculated to im- 
press themselves as well as the text on the mind 
of the reader; and instead of being an effort of 
memory, it is merely a matter of reflection to 
remember the contents. We recommend it to 
our readers with great confidence. We shall 
make but one extract, which expresses clearly 
the just view of the subject to which it refers. 

“The formation of the constitution was a most dif- 
ficult task to be accomplished. A confederation, in the 
strict sense of the word, had been attempted and had 
failed ; a consolidation of the states under one general 
government, of which they should be mere subordinate 
districts or provinces, was not even thought of, it being 
well understood that such a government could not ex- 
ist over such a widely extended country under repub- 
lican forms, and that it would inevitably lead to a mo- 
narchy, and perhaps to despotism, <A form of govern- 
ment therefore was resolved upon, which should be 
compounded of both, in such a manner as not to de. 
prive the states of more of their nes, J and inde- 
pendence, than was necessary to insure the permanence 
of the union and the welfare und safety of the whole,” 

—_—— 


EDNITOR’S TABLE. 

The abrupt conclusion of the Journal of a West India 
Proprietor, will be regrettod by most readers, It is 
stated in the introduction that the author died on his 
voyage home, from the offect of sea-sickness. The work 
in not one of short-lived interest, but will be read by 
future generations with the pleasure which such accu- 
rate and lively pictures always produce, 

We commence to-day with * The Curate’s Tale, or 
Practical Joking,” the republication of the “ Nights of 
the Round Table,” one of the mont fascinating books 
we have lately met with, There are stories in it which 
we shall soon embody in the columns of the * Library,” 
that entitle the author to rank with Miss Edgeworth, 
if indeed they do not excel many of that lady's pro- 
ductions, 

The * Shipwreck of the Antelope” will be especially 





the story of Prince Le Boo, and the conduct of the 
Pelew islanders ; it has been carefully abridged in some 
particulars, but is sufficiently full and succinct. 

We have to thank the members of the Law Academy 
for a copy of the Mezzotint portrait of our excellent 
fellow citizen Horace Binney, Esq., executed for pri- 
vate distribution only. The painting from which it is 
taken is by Sully, the engraving by Sartain—but we 
are bound to state to those who may sec it and are not 
acquainted with its subject, that the likeness is by no 
means strikingly good. ; 

Mr. Sartain’s large steel engraving of William Penn, 
from Inman’s portrait, we like better ; it comes proba- 
bly as near the original as can now be arrived at, and 
represents the quaker law-giver as we are proud to see 
him represented. The plate is a very large one; it will 
be the ornament, we trust, of as many Pennsylvania 
parlours as there are admirers of Penn’s character. 

The Law Library, published by J. S. Littell, of this 
city, is so far successful as to have entered upon a new 
year with flattering prospects. It is the only one of 
our imitators in circulating books by mail which has 
survived the first twelve months, and there seems no 
further disposition to risk any other such expensive 
undertaking. 

We design to insert all of “ The Doctor, &c,” which 
can in the least interest our readers; much of it is 
amusing and full of thought. 

The Knickerbocker New York Monthly Magazine for 
June, 1834—Pleasant and amusing, adapted for warm 
weather reading. None of the articles stand out in 
such particularly bold relief as to demand particulari- 
sation ; but the whole number is agreeable. This work 
has evidently been improved under its new publishers 
and editors. We are a little surprised, however, to see 
in the letter from Grant Thorburn (not at the writer's 
ignorance, for on that score it would be difficult to pro- 
duce astonishment,) that the “ cottagers of Glenbirnie,” 
(as it is spelled,) should be given to Mrs. Grant of Lag- 
gan. The editors should have assisted their erudite, 
gentlemanly correspondent, This last epithet will be 
acknowledged particularly applicable on reading the 
questions he put to Mrs. Grant’s servant. 

The North American Magazine, June, 1834, Philadel- 
phia.—This magazine evidently aims at a sterner cha- 
racter than the Knickerbocker. There is a fearless 
independence in its criticisms, which is now no common 
quality, though there is occasionally too large an over- 
flowing of gall, an acverbity that is unploasant and 
grating. Both works doserve, and we hope they will 
receive ample patronage. The subscription price for 
each is five dollars a year. 

—-— 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Mann Butler, Evq. bas issued a prospectus for the 
publication of a Collection of State Papors, illustrative 
of the Rise and Progress of the Commonwealth of Kon- 
tucky, &e, 

——<———— 


New YPubdlications. 


Jacob Faithful, Vol. 1, 12mo0, Philadelphia: Carey 
& Hart, 

Tho Frolicks of Puck, Now York: 
Harpers, 

The Napolead, an - poem, in 2 vole, By Thomas 
H, Gennin, Esq, St, Clairsville, Ohio; H. if Howard. 

The New Testament. Diamond edition, and smallest 
on sale in America, Cincinnati: Corey & Fairbanks. 
1834, 

Hours of Devotion; translated from the thirteenth 
German edition, By a Momber of the Amorican Insti- 
tute of Letters. 1 vol, 12mo, James Kay, Jr, & Co. 
Philadelphia, 

The Works ofthe Rev. Henry Scougal; consisting 
of the “ Life of God in the Soul of Man,” and other 


Sermons. 1 vol.,18mo, James Kay, Jr. & Co, Phila- 
delphia. 


2 vols, 12mo, 








acceptable to those readers who remembor imperfectly 
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